Lincoln,  the  Compassionate 

Being  the  Chronicle  of  a 
Personal  Interview  with  Abraham  Lincoln 

by  James  C.  EsloW 


MANY  stories,  both  true  and 
imaginary,  have  been  written 
about  the  pardons  granted  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  never  known  to  turn 
a deaf  ear  to  the  supplications  of  his  people 
if  it  lay  within  his  power  to  help  them. 
It  was  in  February,  1865,  that  I went  to 
plead  with  the  President  for  the  release 
of  a relative  who  was  confined  in  a federal 
prison,  and  my  meeting  with  this  great 
and  good  man  made  a profound  impression 
upon  me. 

My  relative  was  born  in  Michigan, 
but  made  his  home  in  the  South  several 
years  before  the  war.  When  the  struggle 
began,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Union, 
but  his  property  interests  made  other 
demands,  and  he  soon  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Some  time  later,  we  received 
word  that  he  was  confined  in  a United 
States  military  prison  at  Indianapolis, 
where  we  immediately  sent  supplies  for 
his  comfort — which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
received.  In  a short  time  I went  with  his 
mother  to  pay  him  a visit,  but  on  our 
arrival  we  were  informed  that  we  could 
not  see  him,  as  h,e  was  under  punishment 
for  trying  to  “tunnel  out/’  We  learned 
later  that  he  had  actually  been  tortured 
for  doing  what  we  had  considered  heroic 
when  our  men  worked  their  way  out  of 
Libby  Prison  in  the  same  manner. 

Softening  under  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  the  Colonel  at  last  consented  to 
allow  him  to  walk  the  sentry’s  beat 
in  front  of  headquarters,  so  that  we  might 


see  him  and  even  exchange  notes  with 
him. 

All  other  efforts  proving  of  no  avail,  I 
decided  to  seek  an  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  to  that  end  drew  up  a 
request  for  a pardon,  which  my  relative 
signed.  I stated  on  the  reverse  side  that 
his  plea  was  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
procured  several  endorsers  of  my  integ- 
rity-one being  Governor  Austin  Blair, 
known  as  the  war  governor  of  Michigan, 
and  four  other  men  of  national  reputation 
at  that  time.  I forthwith  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington, but  found  it  required  some  time  to 
gain  an  audience  with  the  President. 

Through  tbfe  influence  of  Congressman 
John  W.  Longyear,  I was  granted  a hear- 
ing at  eight  on  a stated  evening.  Mr. 
Longyear  accompanying  me,  we  arrived 
promptly,  sent  in*,  our  cards,  and  were 
admitted.  The  President  received  us  in 
the  Cabinet  room.  He  gave  Mr.  Longyear 
a very  cordial  greeting,  and  I was  intro- 
duced. As  it  was  the  first  time  I had  even 
seen  a President  of  the  United  States,  I felt 
a natural  embarrassment.  This  left  me, 
however,  when  I placed  my  hand  in  the 
great  palm  of  the  President,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me:  “He  will  do  all  for 
me  that  my  father  wopld.” 

“Did  you  see  a little  fellow  outside?” 
asked  the  President,  rather  anxiously,  I 
thought. 

“Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Longyear. 

“Well,  then,  you  fellows  must  stay  until 
we  tire  him  out.  He  is  here  from  New  Mex- 
ico, and  I don’t  want  to  see  him  tonight.” 
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The  President  could  not  have  said  any- 
thing to  put  me  more  quickly  at  my  ease. 
His  use  of  the  word  “fellows,”  instead  of 
“gentlemen,”  indicated  to  me  his  close 
sympathy  with  the  “common  herd,”  and 
gave  me  renewed  assurance  that  he  would 
look  with  favor  upon  my  mission. 

Mr.  Longyear  then  acquainted  the 
President  with  the  object  of  our  errand, 
and  handed  him  the  document,  which  he 
quickly  read. 

“He  hasn’t  many  signers,”  he  remarked, 
after  a glance  at  the  names  of  the  men  who 
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had  vouched  for  me.  “But  they  are  good 
ones.” 

And  quickly  turning  to  Mr.  Longyear: 

“Can  you  sign  it?”  he  asked,  passing  it 
across  the  Cabinet  table. 

Mr.  Longyear  added  his  name  to  the 
five  “good  ones,”  passed  it  back,  and  the 
President  wrote  across  it: 

“Grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner.  A. 
Lincoln.” 

“So  you  are  anxious  to  get  this  boy 
home,”  he  remarked  kindly,  as  he  handed 
me  the  paper. 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “his  mother  is 
waiting  for  him  at  my  home.” 


“You  take  this  to  the  War  Department 
in  the  morning.  Enter  the  west  door;  go 
to  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  and  enter  the 
door  to  the  right.  There  you  will  see  a 
man  standing  at  a high  desk.  Give  him 
the  paper.  It  will  save  you  about  a week 
in  getting  him  home.” 

* * * 

As  though  his  granting  of  the  pardon 
were  not  enough!  But  no,  the  great,  com- 
passionate heart  of  Lincoln  wanted  to  give 
more  and  yet  more  to  the  people  of  his 
country. 

Our  business  completed,  we  prepared  to 
depart,  but  were  pressed  by  the  President 
to  remain  that  he  might  show  us  a “horn 
chair”  which  he  had  received  that  day 
from  Oregon.  Of  course  this  was  a pleas- 
ure, and  after  seeing  the  curiosity,  we 
were  asked  to  be  seated.  Then  a round  of 
story-telling  was  in  order — and  such  stories 
as  were  told.  We,  of  course,  were  in  no 
hurry  to  leave,  but  felt ' that  we  were 
presuming  on  his  good  nature,  and  several 
times  tried  to  excuse  ourselves.  But  he 
always  had  something  else  to  show  us,  or 
another  story  which  he  wanted  to  tell, 
until  finally  the  hour  of  three  arrived, 
whereupon  we  insisted  he  must  allow  us 
to  go  in  order  that  he  might  /have  his 
rest. 

He  touched  a bell  and  an  attendant 
entered. 

“Is  the  little  fellow  gone?”  queried  the 
President,  and  upon  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  said:  “Well,  then,  you  fellows 
may  go.”  He  assured  us  that  he  had 
passed  a very  pleasant  evening  and  was 
glad  of  our  coming. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  that  time,  and  at  all 
times  thereafter,  both  from  reading  about 
him  and  talking  with  men.  who  had  known 
him,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  no  thought 
except  to  be  kind;  his  greatest  pleasure 
was  to  make  others  happy.  By  nature  he 
entered  into  the  sorrows  of  others  and 
made  them  his.  own. 

Only  his  people’s  griefs  were  his;  no  part 

Had  he  within  their  joys — 


